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WORD-MAGIC AND LOGICAL ANALYSIS IN THE FIELD 
OF ETHICS? 


HE argument for the emotive theory of ethical terms as pre- 
sented by C. L. Stevenson, when stripped down to its bare 
essentials, may be summarized in this form: (1) The meaning of 
a word is the way in which it achieves the purpose for which it is 
used ; (2) the primary purpose for which ethical words are used is 
to influence and direct people’s attitudes toward persons and so- 
cial institutions and their actions; (3) the basic way in which 
ethical words influence people’s attitudes is the magnetism of the 
words as such which has. been acquired through their emotional 
history; (4) therefore, the magnetism of ethical words, their dis- 
position to evoke emotive responses, constitutes their ethical mean- 
ing. 

There is much in this argument which one has to accept. For 
instance, it is true that people use ethical words to influence peo- 
ple’s attitudes. And it is also true that ethical words influence 
people’s attitudes by their magnetism, their disposition to evoke 
emotive responses which has been acquired through their emotional 
history. These are factual statements which anyone can verify for 
oneself. 

However, the entire argument is not so convincing. For one 
thing, it assumes that the task of logical analysis in analyzing 
ethical words is not merely to specify their meaning but primarily 
to specify their ethical meaning. We are told that even if analysis 
should specify the descriptive or scientific meaning of ethical words, 
it still would have missed their vital or ethical meaning. 

The explanation for this contention is to be found, I believe, in 
Stevenson’s thesis that the meaning of a word is the way in which 
it achieves the purpose for which it is used. 

In all discourse, we have to distinguish between two funda- 
mentally different kinds of goals or purposes, namely, the cognitive 
and some non-cognitive goal like a practical or esthetic goal. For 
our present purpose, we may limit our consideration to scientific 
and ethical discourse, and in regard to these the non-cognitive goal 
is always practical. 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, Worcester, Massachusetts, December 29, 1949. 
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Scientific discourse may have most any practical goal—to pre- 
’ pare a pilot to fly a plane, to enable a mechanic to repair an engine, 
to achieve more efficient production in a shop, etc. But the cogni- 
tive goal is always to evoke certain cognitive responses in the 
hearer or reader, to direct attention. This is the primary goal of 
scientific discourse and thus the scientific meaning of scientific 
words is the way in which they achieve this goal, according to 
Stevenson. Thus the task of logical analysis of scientific words is 
to specify their scientific meaning. 

The particular practical goal of ethical discourse may be most 
anything. It may be for the speaker to make a sale by winning 
the favor of a customer; to win votes in an election; to gain sup- 
port for some enterprise; or even to promote the general welfare. 
However, regardless of how the particular practical goal may vary 
from situation to situation, we can generalize and say that the 
practical goal is to influence people’s attitudes towards acts and 
characters of persons and social institutions. There is also a cog- 
nitive goal of ethical discourse, namely, to direct attention to cer- 
tain properties or relations of the acts or characters of persons and 
social institutions. Correlative with this cognitive goal is a cog- 
nitive meaning of ethical words. However, where the cognitive 
goal is the scientific goal of scientific discourse, the practical goal 
is the ethical goal of ethical discourse. Therefore, the ethical 
meaning of ethical words is the way in which they achieve the 
practical purpose of influencing attitudes. 

In the analysis of scientific words, one has to be concerned with 
only their scientific meaning, the way in which they achieve the 
cognitive goal. No consideration need be given to their practical 
goal. But in the analysis of ethical terms, while the primary and 
vital consideration is the way in which ethical words achieve their 
practical or ethical goal, namely, their ethical meaning, Stevenson 
maintains that the analyst should also consider their cognitive or 
descriptive meaning. In his second pattern of analysis, he says 
that ‘‘This is good’’ has the descriptive meaning ‘‘This has quali- 
ties or relations z, y, z... .’’? 

The explanation for this difference in the two cases must be 
that the achieving of the practical goal of scientific discourse is 
dependent upon and a function of achieving the cognitive goal; 
whereas the achieving of the practical and cognitive goals of ethi- 
cal discourse are basically independent. According to Stevenson, 
the practical or ethical goal of ethical discourse is achieved funda- 
mentally by the magnetism of ethical words as such. This mag- 


2 Ethics and Language, p. 207. 
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netism, which constitutes their ethical meaning, is not dependent 
upon or a function of their descriptive meaning. This statement 
is substantiated by his contention that the word ‘‘good’’ is inde- 
finable because it has no emotive synonyms. ‘‘ Although our lan- 
guage affords many terms that have the same descriptive mean- 
ing,’’ he says, ‘‘it is more economical with its emotive terms. Each 
term bears the characteristic stamp of its emotional history.’’ ® 

This magnetism of ethical words as such by virtue of which 
ethical discourse blindly influences people’s attitudes and thus 
their actions, which Stevenson considers to be their ethical mean- 
ing, is what I have referred to in the title of this paper as word- 
magic. Because of this capacity or disposition, ethical words are 
weapons or tools which can be used to further any cause whatso- 
ever that one might desire to prosper. As Thurmond Arnold says, 
ethical words ‘‘are excellent tools with which to push people 
around.’’ ¢ 

I do not deny that ethical words have this capacity and that 
they are frequently used to push people around blindly. But it 
does seem strange to me for Stevenson to honor this magical ca- 
pacity with the name of ‘‘ethical meaning’’ and to consider it the 
task of logical analysis to specify or characterize it, but, above all, 
to preserve it. One of his three requirements for a satisfactory 
definition of the word ‘‘good’’ is that its magnetism must be pre- 
served.5 

The explanation and error of this strange doctrine is to be 
found, I believe, in the theory of meaning formulated in the first 
premise of the argument, namely, ‘‘The meaning of a word is the 
way in which it achieves the purpose for which it is used.’’ This 
is a causal theory of meaning, as Stevenson himself points out. 
According to it, to ask what is the meaning of a word is to ask how 
it achieves the purpose for which it is used. Through condition- 
ing, people become responsive to words and thus words become 
stimuli which cause or evoke responses. In this process, words 
acquire what Stevenson calls a more or less fixed disposition to 
evoke responses and thus become useful tools or instruments. 

As we have observed, words are used for two fundamental pur- 
poses: to direct or redirect attention and to direct or redirect atti- 
tudes. If one wishes to inform another, to direct his attention, 
one employs words with the proper acquired disposition to evoke 
the desired cognitive responses in the hearer. If one wishes to 

8 Ibid., p. 82. 

4 The Folklore of Capitalism, p. 168. 


5**The Emotive Theory of Ethical Terms,’’ Mind, Vol. XLVI (1937), 
p. 16. 
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direct the attitude of another in regard to some matter, one uses 
words with the acquired disposition to evoke the desired emotive 
response. These two kinds of dispositions constitute the ways in 
which words achieve their two fundamental purposes. Hence we 
have two basic kinds of meaning, namely, cognitive and emotive. 

No one would deny that words acquire such dispositions and 
that they actually function in these ways. But what is the justi- 
fication for identifying these dispositions with the meaning of the 
words in question ? 

It might appear that some justification for the position could 
be found in the analysis of the meaning of ‘‘meaning’’ in its broad- 
est sense. We speak of the meaning of an international incident, 
the meaning of the advent of the atomic bomb, the meaning of a 
decline in the stock market, etc., as well as the meaning of words. 
When we ask what is the meaning of such events, perhaps we are 
asking about the events which are likely to follow them. This 
question might be framed in these words: ‘‘What is the causal 
power or disposition of the event?’’ But modern philosophers, 
especially those of Stevenson’s school of thought, have been rather 
reluctant, to say the least, to explain causal relations by appeal- 
ing to potencies. Of course, Stevenson speaks of causal disposi- 
tions, but I can not see how their metaphysical status is altered 
one whit by rebaptizing them under this modernistic name. It is 
true, however, that he employs this language admittedly somewhat 
uncritically. 

The meaning of words discussed by Stevenson is the same kind 
as the meaning of events interpreted in the above manner. It is 
true that the causal disposition of such events is in one sense nat- 
ural while the causal disposition of words is in one sense conven- 
tional. However, the genetic status of the disposition is not, es- 
sential in regard to the generic meaning of ‘‘meaning.’’ 

A consideration of meaning in this broad sense might lead one 
to define ‘‘meaning’’ as causal disposition in general. However, 
it is only in an elliptical way, if at all, that we can speak of the 
disposition of an event to produce other events as its meaning. 
The causal disposition of an event to produce certain effects, if we 
are permitted to speak in this uncritical manner, may serve as 
the foundation for the event’s functioning as a sign of that which 
it has the disposition to produce. Thus its meaning, if we are to 
speak of it in this way at all, is its disposition to direct the attien- 
tion of an interpreter to the events which it has the capacity to 
produce. 

The same is true with words. Their meaning can not be identi- 
fied with their causal dispositions in general, but only with their 
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causal disposition to direct attention. I can see no justification 
for calling the causal disposition of a word to produce emotive re- 
sponses its emotive ‘‘meaning,’’ since it is not a characteristic by 
virtue of which the word functions as a sign. Of course, one may 
call a characteristic or disposition by any name one likes, but to 
call this disposition by the name of ‘‘meaning’’ does not place it 
in the same genus with the disposition by virtue of which a word 
or event functions as a sign. Hence to persist in calling it ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ only multiplies the confusion of our language. 

We have now seen that even if we accept a causal theory of 
meaning, there is no basis for considering the causal disposition 
of a word to evoke emotive responses as part of its meaning. How- 
ever, the causal theory of cognitive meaning itself needs examina- 
tion. 

It is often said that a proposition is the meaning of a declara- 
tive sentence and that a proposition is either true or false: that a 
concept is the meaning of a word; that the question ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of x?’’ is synonymous with ‘‘What does x mean?’’ If 
we should accept the causal theory of cognitive meaning, we would 
have to deny all of these statements. At least I know of no one 
who is prepared to maintain that a proposition is a causal dispo- 
sition of a sentence ; that a causal disposition of a sentence is either 
true or false; that a concept is a causal disposition of a word; or 
that a word means its own causal disposition to evoke certain cog- 
nitive responses. 

These difficulties indicate that if the causal theory of cognitive 
meaning is acceptable at all, it is only as a limited theory; that is, 
as a theory of a certain aspect of meaning. I suggest that it may 
be true in regard to the pragmatic aspect, the aspect concerned 
with the relation between a sign and an interpreter. As a matter 
of fact, Stevenson entitles the chapter in which he develops his 
causal theory of meaning ‘‘Some Pragmatic Aspects of Meaning,’’ 
but he proceeds, nevertheless, as if the causal theory were a com- 
plete theory of meaning. For example, he says ‘‘descriptive 
meaning is the disposition of a sign to affect cognition . . . ,’’® not 
the pragmatic aspect of descriptive meaning is such. It is this 
identification of cognitive or descriptive meaning as such with the 
pragmatic aspect of cognitive meaning that renders plausible his 
generic causal theory of meaning which embraces the dispositions 
of a sign to affect both cognition and conation. 

However, when we consider the semantical aspect of meaning, 
that which is designated by a sign, this plausibility vanishes. The 


6 Ethics and Language, p. 67. 
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question ‘‘What does the word z mean?’’ is equivalent to ‘‘What 
is the semantical meaning of the word z?’’ In this sense, the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What is the meaning of x?’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ What does 
x mean?’’ Also it is plausible to maintain, in this sense of the 
word, that a proposition is the meaning of a declarative sentence 
and that a concept is the meaning of a word. 

The study of the pragmatic aspect of the meaning of words is 
an empirical study of the causal relations between either written 
or spoken words as events and responses on the part of persons. 
Such a study properly belongs to psychology and sociology. Logi- 
cal analysis may make use of the results of such a study, but it is 
not its task to engage in such inquiry. 

The task of logical analysis, in dealing with such questions as 
‘*What is the meaning of the word x?’’ or ‘‘What does the word 
x mean?’’ is to render language a more efficient tool for the cogni- 
tive purpose of discourse by exposing anthropomorphisms and 
hypostatizations, and replacing vagueness and ambiguities with 
precision by specifying the conditions of predication of words and 
the truth conditions of sentences; or, in other words, the specifi- 
cation of the semantical meaning of words and sentences. 

Stevenson would raise two objections to this kind of logical 
analysis in the field of ethics: (1) it would be contrary to his re- 
quirement that any satisfactory definition of an ethical term must 
preserve its magnetism or emotive disposition, and (2) it would 
give persuasive definitions. We have already met the first objec- 
tion by showing that the causal disposition of a word to evoke 
emotive responses is not part of its meaning and that consequently 
logical analysis has no obligation to preserve it. Therefore, only 
the second objection remains to be considered. 

Stevenson argues that to give a precise, univocal definition to 
ethical words, which are both vague and emotive in common usage, 
would really argue for or against certain things and thus the 
analyst would cease to be an analyst and become a moralist or 
propagandist. All that the analyst of ethical words can accom- 
plish, according to him, is to specify the boundaries of customary 
vagueness and study their emotive meanings. ‘‘. . . when a spe- 
cially defined sense is singled out and recommended for exclusive 
use, the matter becomes an evaluative one. . . . Those who select 
a sense as the ‘true’ sense may exert a deep and important influ- 
ence as moralists, but they have ceased at that point to be ana- 
lysts.’’ 7 

( Stevenson is not objecting to the analyst defining a vague and 
7, perhaps ambiguous word in terms of a part of its customary mean- 


t Ibid., p. 222. 
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ing for the sake of precision and cognitive efficiency, but because 
such a definition would attach the emotive force of the word to 
this limited part of its customary meaning and thus might lead 
some people to approve or disapprove of something which they 
otherwise would not have done. No doubt this is true. However, 
the precise definition, if accepted and followed, would tend to 
eliminate the emotive disposition of the word. Word-magic, the 
emotive power of words as such without regard to their descriptive 
meaning, can flourish only in the clouded atmosphere of vagueness 
and ambiguity. What the constructive analyst attempts to do 
is not to persuade people in favor of this or that by his definitions, 
but rather to render language both (1) a more efficient cognitive 
tool by clarifying and modifying it so that it may better serve the 
purpose of conveying information and (2) a more intelligent prac- 
tical instrument by making the affecting of attitudes a function of 
the information conveyed rather than of a causal disposition of the 
word as such acquired through its emotional history. 

We conclude that the task of logical analysis in the field of 
ethics is to improve upon common-sense ethics by converting its 
vague, ambiguous, and emotive terms into a precise technical 
ethical language freed from word-magic. This does not mean 
that technical ethical discourse would not have emotive or per- 
suasive power, but rather that emotive responses to ethical dis- 
course would be more intelligent in that they would be a function 
of the information conveyed instead of merely the words employed. 
The information conveyed could be intelligently checked for its 
truth-value, and, in this way, emotive responses could become in- > 
creasingly mediated and directed by realities. » ill 

We have shown by an analysis of meaning that the first premise 
of Stevenson’s argument for the emotive theory is false and hence 
that the conclusion, the emotive theory, has not been established. 
Furthermore, our study of the nature of logical analysis has shown 
that it could not possibly lead to or substantiate the emotive theory 
of ethical terms. 


University or NortH CAROLINA E. M. Apams 





CAUSALITY AND PERCEPTION? 


UME has shown that ‘‘causation”’ is not found among the con- 
tents of sense perception. This is incontrovertible when 
perception is understood, as Kant in his acceptance of Hume’s 
1 Read at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the 


American Philosophical Association at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
December, 1949, 


- 
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negative result understood it, as mere receptivity which registers 
the data of sensation. And if this again is taken—as Hume and 
Kant implicitly took it—to be the only mode in which externality 
is originally ‘‘given’’ (so that even of our own bodily activity we 
know only by our receptivity, whose sequential data have then to 
be interpreted in terms of action), then indeed causality must be 
some mental addition to the raw material of prime givenness. 

Now, while Hume’s argument concerning the non-givenness of 
causation in perception stands unabated, his account of its origin 
in the mechanics of ideas does not. Neither does Kant’s alterna- 
tive, since reason by itself no more yields the notion of action and 
influence than does the sense perception of Hume’s description. 
But perhaps the problem lies in the very fact which Hume and 
Kant accepted as ultimate: the causal muteness of percepts. If 
this itself is taken as a matter for explanation, as it should be, an in- 
teresting inversion of Hume’s problem suggests itself: Consider- 
ing what we know about the causality involved in the genesis of 
sense perception itself, its de-causalized content presents a par- 
ticular riddle which sharpens Hume’s more general riddle into 
the paradox that a specific causal nexus—affection of the senses— 
should terminate in its own presentational suppression as part of 
its specific performance. This disowning of its genesis by the 
perceptive mode, i.e., the terminal obliteration of its own causal 
character, forms an essential feature of what Whitehead calls 
‘presentational immediacy,’’ and is the condition of its objective 
function which is thus bought at a price. 

The inversion of the problem here suggested presupposes an 
independent and legitimate source of causal knowledge whose de- 
liverance is not affected by the negative findings of perception; on 
the contrary it has to be drawn upon for the explanation of: per- 
ception itself no less than for the supplementation of its findings. 

Whitehead’s distinction of ‘‘causal efficacy’’ and ‘‘presenta- 
tional immediacy’’ as belonging to two modes of perception offers 
an important clue with respect to Hume’s problem, but beyond 
its statement no sufficient explanation of itself (in fact the term 
‘‘immediacy’’ is apt to mislead). Following up this clue, this 
paper proposes to show: (a) how it is that the several senses, 
in differing degrees, eliminate the imprint of their own causal 
constitution from the integration of their imagery; (b) why the 
sacrifice of the causal element extends from the self-presentation 
of the actual perceiving mode to its general object picture, coin- 
ciding with the range of ‘‘objectivity’’ as such, which is thus real- 
ity de-natured but would not be possible otherwise; (c) why the 
objectifying modes so constituted have of necessity come to monop- 
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olize the concept of knowledge, and their object type that of real- 
ity, thereby creating problems peculiar to this self-curtailment 
(inter alia the problem of ‘‘necessary connection’’). 

(a) How do the senses come to deliver a de-causalized content ? 
A complete answer involves an analysis of the senses at once ge- 
netic and phenomenological: the latter alone would commit itself 
from the outset to the face value of perceptional testimony and 
thus not escape from the magic circle of Hume’s argument. Lack 
of time confines us to a few remarks indicating the line of rea- 
soning. 

The smallness (in dimension, time rate, and energy) of the unit- 
actions and reactions involved in affection of the senses, i.e., their 
minute scale relative to the organism, permits their mass-integra- 
tion into one continuous and homogeneous effect (impression) in 
which not only the single impulses are absorbed, but the charac- 
ter of impulse as such is largely cancelled and replaced by that 
of detached image. Where qualities are perceived, the raw ma- 
terial is action: impacts, hustlings, clashes on a molecular scale. 
Organisms not far exceeding that scale can therefore have no per- 
ception, but the collision experience only. Theirs would be a 
world not of presences but of incidences, or, not of existences but 
of forces. To the large-scale organism, on the other hand, when 
having the force-experience in interaction on its own scale, this is 
always already attended and surrounded by the perceptive tran- 
scripts of the small-scale influences which, by reason of their effort- 
less, continuous presence, seem to furnish the neutral substratum 
of being, to which the force-relation happens to be added on par- 
ticular occasions. This is an inversion of the original ontological 
order, and the root of a theoretical problem of causality later on. 
The degree to which the dynamical relationship is or is not per- 
ceptible and represented in the perception itself, and the degree 
to which sequence of happening is translated into simultaneous- 
ness of a statical presence, can serve to classify the senses with 
respect to their objectifying function. From a comparative anal- 
ysis, sight emerges as the sense with the most complete neutraliz- 
ing of dynamic content and the most unambiguous distancing of 
its object from the perceptive function. In degrees, the self- 
effacement of causal efficacy takes place in all sense perception: 
where violence of the stimulus forces the threshold and causality 
floods sensation, there sense perception is ousted by the experi- 
ence of impact or by pain, i.e., it ceases to be perception proper. 
Especially in touch, the transition from apprehension of quality 
to experience of pressure and thence to exercise of power is a 
matter of traceable degrees. Or to exemplify from another sense: 
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in the case of a detonation nearby, the force acting on our re- 
ceptor may exceed the acoustic limits and instead of just hearing 
a sound of particular quality and intensity, we feel assaulted by 
power, to be sustained and resisted by power. Thus the world, 
instead of presenting itself, can intrude dynamically into its testi- 
mony, its causality overwhelming perception. The latter is there- 
fore constitutionally bound to the former’s exclusion from ac- 
count—at least in relation to itself—and fulfills its specific task 
by performing just this feat. In the case of vision, the feat is 
made possible to perfection by the dynamical properties of light 
and the relative orders of magnitude involved. The seeming in- 
activity and selfcontainedness of the seen object corresponds to 
the seeming inactivity and selfcontainedness of the spectator; yet 
both characters are the purified result of a particular set of con- 
necting activity. Its total elimination from the presentational 
result, which gains by losing but loses nevertheless, introduces an 
element of abstraction—the abstraction of image—into the very 
constitution of sense perception, hence into object knowledge as 
such. 

(6) The suppression of object-subject causality in perception 
entails that of object-object causality too—or that of causality 
pure and simple within the ‘‘theoretical’’ (= perceptional) do- 
main to which the intrinsic testimony of subject-object causality 
as aware of itself in man’s active intercourse with things is not 
admitted as evidence (i.e., not before itself having been subjected 
to perceptual objectivation, its contents transformed into serial 
data). By the rejection of this evidence, which has its own story, 
understanding deprives itself of the one non-perceptive source, 
the force-experience of my own body in action, which could by 
analogy still supply the dynamical links in the sequence of ob- 
served events: these, having become objects by disconnection from 
the reality of the observer, stand thereby stripped of that char- 
acter which would explain also their connectedness among them- 
selves. The detachment of objectivation left them detached from 
each other as well. The character generally suppressed is force 
which, being not a ‘‘datum”’ but an ‘‘actum,’’ can not be ‘‘seen,”’ 
i.e., objectified, but only experienced from within when exerted or 
suffered. The primary neutralization of this character by per- 
ception, which changes actualities into data, is bequeathed to the 
eoneepts of the understanding which rises from this very basis 
of objectivation. Understanding by itself, when left to deal with 
the stripped percepts alone, can not restore that character nor 
compensate for it by its own means of connection (here again Hume 
was right—and Kant wrong). But enjoying the advantages of 
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disconnection in the subject-object relation, namely, the freedom 
of theory, it has to accept its disadvantages as regards object-ob- 
ject relation. 

(c) Abscondence of causal efficacy is the price by which presen- 
tation of being by itself, and consequently objectivity, are gained. 
On the credit side, effacement of causality means disengagement 
from it. Perception as such, and vision particularly, secure that 
standing back from causal involvement which frees for observa- 
tion and opens a horizon for elective attention. The object, stay- 
ing in its bounds, faces the subject across the gap which the 
evanescence of the force context has created. From the onrush 
and impact of reality, out of its insistent proximity in influence, 
the distance of appearance (phenomenon) is won: image, in the 
place of effect, can be looked at and compared, in memory retained 
and recalled, in imagination varied and freely composed. This 
separation of contained appearance from intrusive reality, the 
original feat of perception, gives rise to the separableness of es- 
sentia from existentia underlying the higher freedoms of theory. 
It is but the basic freedom of vision, and the element of abstrac- 
tion inherent in image, which are carried farther in conceptual 
thought; and from perception, concept and idea inherit that onto- 
logical pattern of objectivity it has primarily created. The still- 
ness of object, withdrawn from the turmoil of forces, recurs en- 
hanced in the stableness and permanent availability of idea: it is 
in the last analysis at the bottom of ‘‘theory’’ as such. It follows 
that the dominance in epistemology of the cognitive modes derived 
from perception—a dominance pushed historically to the exclu- 
sion of other modes of acquaintance with reality—is intimately 
bound up with the possibility of knowledge as such: so is the cor- 
responding dominance in ontology of their object pattern. The 
exclusiveness, however, has its penalty. 

On the debit side, the same gap between subject and object 
which provides the dimension of freedom for theory, and which 
is found duplicated in the gap between object and object, provides 
in both respects also the breeding ground for a class of problems 
which beset the history of knowledge—unavoidable because rooted 
in its very conditions, and by the same token insoluble within 
those conditions. As regards object-object relation, an epistemo- 
logical case in point is Hume’s problem of necessary connection, 
as a substitute for real causality (and in this devitalized form 
taken over by Kant). In its ontological version, the problem 
of relation revolves around the classical concept of selfcontained, 
inactive substance—‘that which requires nothing but itself in 
order to exist’’ (Descartes)—which is by no means an histori- 
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cal freak, but the conceptual framing of perceptive truth. The 
homelessness of ‘‘force’’ in the system raises the issue of ‘‘an- 
thropomorphism,’’ whose banishment from exterior knowledge is 
far too much taken for granted as the proper thing in scientific 
epistemology. As regards subject-object relation, the gulf opened 
by perceptive objectivation in sole command is partly responsible 
for those puzzles of the consciousness-external world dualism 
which parallelism, occasionalism, idealism have in vain attempted 
to solve. I can here but enumerate the problems originating in 
the perceptive situation and made over to the reflection of theory. 
In the case of all of them, an original freedom of animal life, per- 
ception—itself an offshoot of the more basic freedom of organic 
being as such—presents its bill in the yet higher freedom of thought. 

Conclusions. Reverting to Hume’s issue we find: that his re- 
sult, the non-givenness of causation among percepts, is only what 
is to be expected from the nature and meaning of perception itself ; 
that the result, in being confirmed, is at the same time limited to 
its proper field and thereby divested of its sceptical implications; 
that what calls for explanation in the first place is not how, from 
the causal vacuum of perception, we still come to the idea of cau- 
sation, but how it is that perception does not exhibit it, ie., con- 
trives to conceal it, its absence there and not its presence among 
our ideas being the puzzling fact; that the primary aspect of 
causality is not regular connection, not even necessary connection, 
but force and influence; that these are themselves original contents 
of experience and not interpolations between contents of experi- 
ence (= percepts) by a synthetic function, be it association or rea- 
son; that the source of this experience is, indeed, not sense per- 
ception, but our body exerting itself in action—the source which 
Hume summarily dismisses under the head of ‘‘animal nisus’’; 
that, lastly, the right of extrapolation from this source beyond its 
immediate range of deliverance is a question to be studied, without 
fear of the blame of anthropomorphism, by an organic philosophy. 


Hans Jonas 
CaRLETON COLLEGE, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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NORMATIVE NATURALISTIC ETHICS 


I think that the valid and ultimate norm of moral obligation 
should be stated as follows:—An individual’s duty is to do that 
which is most deeply satisfactory to him in the long run. This is 
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the principle of man’s highest good. I like to call it hedonic indi- 
vidual relativism. It involves love, helpfulness, and all valid so- 
cial obligations, as I have tried to show in this JouRNAL, Vol. XLV 
(1948), pp. 645-655, and Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 472-477. It is 
naturalistic in that it relies on no supernatural or transcendent 
forces or principles, and also in that it involves no cosmic teleology. 

I shall indicate two general sorts of argument by which the 
validity of this principle of duty may be demonstrated, and I shall 
seek to prove that its validity is independent of whether or not 
anyone accepts it or acts on it. (I) The first kind of proof is the 
demonstration to the doubter that he himself assumes the prin- 
ciple. (II) The second seeks to show that the alleged naturalistic 
norm is the one principle which will help a person most in under- 
standing the moral experience of mankind. (III) The absolute 
validity of the norm independent of anybody’s acceptance or re- 
jection of it is due to the two facts (1) that it would be thus most 
helpful in case it were accepted, and (2) that a man’s action de- 
termines his happiness and misery whether or not he knows or 
cares what the future has in store and whether or not he knows or 
cares what the standard of right is. 

(I) The first method of proof is suggested by Professor Everett 
W. Hall as a good way to demonstrate utilitarianism (Hthics, Vol. 
60, 1949, p. 8). But I think that it tends to overthrow utilitarian- 
ism and to establish hedonic individual relativism. Employing 
this method one tries to show that an alleged doubter actually 
assumes the theory. All of his sound value judgments are in ac- 
cordance with it and with no other principle. Probably he would 
reject any value judgment which violated it. That this can in 
many cases be demonstrated is indicated by the fact that leading 
defenders of supposedly contrary theories actually base their 
teachings upon it. William Paley says that the principle of hu- 
man ethics is conformity to the commands of a beneficent super- 
natural power. But he adds that the reason why one should con- 
form is that, if he does, heavenly bliss will be his reward, and if 
he does not, terrible everlasting punishments await him. Paley’s 
‘‘bliss’’ is simply the pleasure of Epicurus, Bentham, and Mill, 
with the colored light from a cathedral window falling across it. 
The ultimate principle by which Paley judges of human duty is 
heavenly hedonic individual relativism. Any thinker who, like 
Paley, is under tremendous social pressure to arrive at orthodox 
conclusions is very likely to assume this principle while he con- 
sciously and in all sincerity denies it. Social pressure prevents 
many people from properly elucidating their intellectual con- 
sciences. . 
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Fulton J. Sheen assumes the principle of heavenly hedonic in- 
dividual relativism in his Philosophy of Religion (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1949, p. 359) where he approves of the quotation 
“‘The object of the virtuous life is the attainment of everlasting 
glory.’’ This ‘‘glory’’ too is true Epicurean pleasure tinted by 
quanta or undulations which have penetrated to it through ec- 
clesiastical apertures. 

John Stuart Mill says, toward the end of Chapter 3 of his 
Utilitarianism, that the ultimate sanction of his ethical principle of 
utility or universalistic hedonism is a reliable individual feeling 
of harmony between one’s own highest good and that of everyone 
else. While in other places (such as Chapter 2, page 15, of the 
Everyman Edition of the Utilitarianism) he says that a man 
should, if necessary, sacrifice himself to the highest good of hu- 
manity, still here in Chapter 3 Mill says that that highest good is 
never contrary to any individual’s real long-run welfare. In sub- 
stance he says, though with somewhat faltering and slightly am- 
biguous language, that the principle of utility is in accord with 
hedonic individual relativism, and is sanctioned by it. 

Thomas Hobbes, who at times proclaims the absolute moral 
authority of the state, also says that the good for any individual is 
what pleases him, and that individuals may properly defy or re- 
pudiate a sovereign who can not protect their long-run happiness.? 

I believe that contemporary utilitarians, like Lucius Garvin, 
who think that there is an objective obligation to aim at the maxi- 
mum total happiness or satisfaction in the whole universe ? really 
do so only because they actually feel a sincere concern for the wel- 
fare of everybody; and they need, or think they need, to have 
everybody as happy as possible. They express what is an actual 
obligation from their own points of view. It is such an obligation 
because it will satisfy them most deeply in the long run. They 
want everybody to love and to help everybody, because if every- 
body did, they (the contemporary utilitarians) would be most 
happy. Their value judgments are sound, from their own points 
of view, because these judgments are in accord with hedonic indi- 
vidual relativism. Most utilitarians impress me as persons who 
would reject all judgments which were at variance with my prin- 
ciple of duty. 


1 Leviathian, Part Two, Chapter 21, pp. 114-116 of Everyman Edition. 
The significant passages are quoted in Castell, A., An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy, Macmillan, 1943, pp. 400-401. 

2See this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 57-63; Ethics, Vol. 60 
(1949), pp. 49 ff. 
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(II) If they deny this principle, or even if they admit it, I shall 
still press my second sort of argument, and urge that my prin- 
ciple is shown to be correct because it helps us to understand 
man’s moral experience better than any other. Addressing my- 
self primarily to men in the naturalistic-scientific tradition who are 
likely to incline to utilitarianism, I invite my readers to compare 
that theory with hedonic individual relativism, and to consider the 
difficulties inherent in the former doctrine. 

If utilitarianism or universalistic hedonism is founded, as 
Henry Sidgwick thought, upon rational intuitions of prudence, 
benevolence, and equity, the objection is easily made that there is 
no clear evidence for the existence of any such intuitions. Ex- 
perience shows rather that we have the passions of benevolence 
and love, that we have selfish needs, desires, and feelings, and that 
we have prudence and rational foresight, all of which together 
provide utilitarianism with whatever validity it possesses. The in- 
tuitionists have mistaken desire, need, and prudence for rational 
intuition. 

If the total quantity of satisfaction in the universe were in- 
ereased by a five-fold multiplication of the human population 
from what it now is, probably about 2,300,000,000, to about 11,- 
500,000,000, and if this involved a decrease in the average satisfac- 
tion of each individual by about one-half, due to crowding and 
due to the law of diminishing returns, such a situation would be 
bad for everybody whose long-run satisfaction was diminished. 
A two-and-one-half-fold increase in the total sum of human happi- 
ness, which made individuals less happy, would be bad for those 
individuals. 

Even an increase in the average satisfaction per individual, 
which involved the long-range misery of some particular person, 
would not be good for that person. Keeping a dangerous crimi- 
nal in jail for life may increase the security and thus the happi- 
ness of thousands of people, and yet the criminal himself may not 
benefit. I think that in some cases, perhaps in most, a criminal 
does not actually benefit in the long run from a life-long incarcer- 
ation. Conflicts between the highest goods of individuals do in 
fact happen. One might say that the criminal really ought to be 
willing to undergo self-sacrifice for the good of society, and of 
course he ought to, from the points of view of the citizens whose 
lives will be made more secure and happy by his incarceration. 
But this fact by itself does not prove that he ought to, from his 
own point of view. 

There are some circumstances, of course, under which a man 
ought, from his own point of view, to sacrifice his selfish ambition, 
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his health, his freedom, and even his life, for others. A soldier 
ought, from his own point of view, to do this in case he loves the 
others (his fellow citizens) so much that helping them and losing 
his ambition, freedom, and life, will be more deeply satisfactory 
to him in the long run (as long as he lives) than omitting thus 
to help them while gratifying his selfish ambition and saving his 
personal freedom, ete. Also he ought, from his own point of 
view, to help them and sacrifice his ordinary selfish interests in 
case omitting to do this would bring upon himself social punish- 
ment that was worse for him than the defeat of his ordinary selfish 
interests. Here selfish prudence would dictate that he should be 
helpful, and that he should sacrifice his ordinary selfish interests, 
because that would be for him the lesser of two evils. The social 
punishment might be social condemnation, which would give him 
a sense of shame and loss of self-respect. A soldier who goes to 
his death in battle rather than be treated as a coward and rather 
than condemn himself as a coward, may combine these two prin- 
ciples. Love of others and the fact that others would disapprove 
of him and penalize him if he were non-coéperative, might combine 
to make it worth his while, in the long run, from his own point 
of view, to sacrifice certain of his own interests, such as ambition, 
freedom, or even self-preservation, in such a way as to protect his 
fellow citizens back home. 

In case he did this he would not be sacrificing his own highest 
good. He never has a duty, from his own point of view, to sacri- 
fice this. In the supposed case he would be finding his own maxi- 
mum possible long-run satisfaction, or minimum long-run dissatis- 
faction, by means of his so-called self-sacrifice, which, more 
accurately, should be called a sacrifice of that which was less satis- 
factory for him, in the long run, to that which was more satisfac- 
tory for him in the long run. A man who is forced to choose be- 
tween two alternatives always should, from his own point of view, 
sacrifice the one which is less satisfactory, and/or more unsatis- 
factory, for himself in the long run. To sacrifice the greater 
long-run individual satisfaction to the lesser is always, by the cor- 
rect definitions of terms, wrong, foolish, and wasteful from the 
point of view of the individual involved. Of course, as I have 
already suggested, a man sometimes ought, from other people’s 
points of view, to sacrifice his own highest good. In some in- 
stanees a criminal ought, from the social points of view, to stay in 


jail for life even when that is not best or most satisfactory for him.’ 


This situation is one of ultimate conflict between duties. Such 
conflicts are parts of man’s moral experience. Any theory of 
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ethies, like utilitarianism, which fails to take adequate account of 
them is incomplete and is not the ultimate principle. 

Thus my second defence of what I have defined as the prin- 
ciple of duty or man’s highest good, is that it will help us most 
to understand man’s moral experience. Being most useful for 
this purpose makes it the correct theory. If a statement of it is 
taken to mean, at least by implication, the assertion that it is the 
most useful and thus the correct theory, then its expressed or im- 
plied assertion is true, and we may then, properly, in this sense, 
call it the true principle of duty. 

(IIT) Some have sought to disparage naturalistic ethics on the 
ground that it seems to lack the absolute authority and moral 
compulsion which it is thought to need in order to confound, over- 
whelm, silence, and finally annihilate the lures and claims of vice. 
Professors Lucius Garvin and Everett W. Hall* have suggested 
that the naturalistic norm would be valid only if it were actually 
accepted by someone, and probably only for those who accepted it. 
Then perhaps anyone could repudiate it at will, and, in the ab- 
sence of a non-naturalistic norm, could thereupon be properly 
free from all moral restraint. This might lead to abuses. 

But I deny that the validity of the naturalistic norm depends 
upon its actually being accepted by anyone. Of course it is in fact 
almost universally assumed and acted on even when not con- 
sciously acknowledged. But it would still be valid even though 
it were universally ignored, rejected, and never acted on,—because 
everyone who violated it would, by his violation, be missing some- 
thing worth-while,—something which he himself, speaking Eng- 
lish correctly, would call ‘‘good.’’ He would be doing what was, 
properly speaking, foolish, wrong, and wasteful. Such a manner 
of speaking would, under the circumstances, be proper because 
these traditional meanings of ‘‘good’’ and of ‘‘foolish, wrong, and 
wasteful’’ are in accordance with the theory which is most help- 
ful in understanding man’s moral experience, namely, the natu- 
ralistic norm as I have defined it. 

The highest good for a canary bird, according to this norm, is 
what is most satisfactory in the long run for the canary bird. 
This is determined by the nature of the bird, whether or not it 
knows that this is best for it. And the highest good for a man, 
according to hedonic individual relativism, is what is most satis- 
factory in the long run for the man. This is determined by his 
nature, even if he does not know what is best, does not do what is 
best, and does not think or care about the subject. What he does 


8 Ethics, Vol. 60 (1949), pp. 9 ff., 49 ff. 
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is really right or wrong according as it conforms or fails to con- 
form to the naturalistic norm, even if he rejects this norm in 
favor of a non-naturalistic one, or even if he rejects all norms. 
Anyone may, of course, deny the validity of what I have called 
the principle of duty. Anyone can violate it. Anyone can assert 
a supernaturalistic, Kantian, Benthamite, or Sidgwickian-intuition- 
ist standard of right. But if he does not do what is to him, in 
the long run, the most deeply satisfactory thing within his power, 
he will be needlessly missing something worth-while, which I say 
is, as judged by the correct naturalistic standard, wrong and 
foolish. 

Moreover, naturalistic ethics is not the only ethics which can 
be flouted. Supernaturalistic, Kantian, Benthamite, or intuitionist 
norms do not utterly overwhelm or annihilate deviations from their 
requirements. Contumacious individuals may repudiate and vio- 
late any one of these standards. The defender of the standard can . 
thereupon pronounce an anathema upon all wayward and refrac- 
tory persons, which pronouncement they may ignore. He may 
then insist that they will be deeply condemned by their own con- 
sciences and that they will thus be very miserable; or he may say 
that they will burn eternally ; and he may be right about these dire 
consequences. Also he may think that his being right about them 
shows the validity of the supernaturalistic, Kantian, Benthamite, 
or intuitionist theory. 

But it seems to me that his rightness as to penalties would show 
rather the validity of hedonic individual relativism. The re- 
sultant pangs of conscience or of burning would be what made the 
culprits’ intransigeances wrong for them. My principle of duty 
is the only principle which men necessarily violate in all cases 
where they cause themselves more grief or less joy than they might 
have caused had they chosen to act in certain ways other than the 
ways they actually chose. Violations of it are wrong, because, 
in the long run, violations involve missing something worth-while, 
and ultimately they are wrong for no other reason. Men do not, 
in the long run, enjoy violating it as much as they enjoy not vio- 
lating it. In other words, to explain properly why violating it is 
wrong, is merely to restate it, using an alternative terminology; 
that is, the principle is axiologically ultimate. I think that it is 
the absolutely true and the finally valid principle of ethics. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
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A History of Philosophical Ideas in America. W. H. WERKMEIs- 


TER. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1949. xvi + 
599 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Werkmeister leaves no doubt in the mind of the 
reader about the intended scope of his enterprise. ‘‘This book,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘is intended primarily for the undergraduate student 
in philosophy who wishes to familiarize himself with the develop- 
ment of philosophical ideas in the United States. It is meant to be 
a first orientation and an introduction to the thoughts of America’s 
greatest thinkers.’’? But what the author has in mind is primarily 
philosophy in the academic or technical sense, which, he holds, 
‘‘came into its own’”’ only after 1865, and ‘‘derived its inspiration 
from German idealism.’’ He further declares that ‘‘in the past, 
and despite their divergent points of view, American philosophers 
in general have shared a deep faith in metaphysics as the very core 
of philosophy. In contemporary thought this faith no longer domi- 
nates. .. . The most stimulating and most significant discussions 
are now carried on essentially on a nonmetaphysical level and, most 
often, with a distinctly antimetaphysical bias’’ (pp. v, vi). As the 
motto of Part IT of his textbook, he uses Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s 
statement that ‘‘the true procedure of philosophy as a science .. . 
is... that of a Platonic dialogue on a grand scale . . . in which 
the argument gradually shapes itself, through its own immanent 
dialectic, to a conclusion.’’ 

With this conception of philosophy and its development, it was 
inevitable that Professor Werkmeister should devote almost nine- 
tenths of his pages to the roughly seventy-five years between 1865 
and 1939, ‘‘the period during which metaphysical interests were 
still preeminent.’’ The two-and-a-third centuries of history before 
1865 become mere background for the ‘‘new beginning, a new ven- 
ture in the intellectual life of the United States’’ which has emerged 
as twentieth-century philosophy. Quoting Morris R. Cohen’s de- 
nial of ‘‘a single original philosophical work of commanding im- 
portance’’ before the Civil War, the author telescopes his chapters 
on Puritanism, the Revolutionary period, and Transcendentalism 
into about fifteen pages each. He recognizes that ‘‘what Americans 
have thought is inseparable from what they have done; and what 
they are doing and thinking today is inseparable from what their 
fathers and forefathers have thought and done before them’’ (p. 5, 
italics his). But it can hardly be said that the technical develop- 
ments of his later chapters (with a few minor exceptions) flow 
from or exemplify any great ‘‘interaction of cultural background 
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and philosophical thought.’’ A philosophical idea often has its 
own momentum that seems to have little to do with its cultural 
background. The two ‘‘broad and divergent lines of develop- 
ment,’’ religious and scientific, which he discerns in his epilogue, 
have long been acclaimed as characteristic of the whole of Western 
philosophy since the Enlightenment. What has been specifically 
American has been the repeated effort to reconcile the two possibly 
‘‘temperamental’’ extremes in a great variety of fashions, and espe- 
cially in some form of practice. 

Professor Werkmeister’s method is to select leading figures, and 
then to expound their views impartially by means of condensations 
of their principal works, quoting liberally, but in brief excerpts, 
from the original texts. His first substantial section, ‘‘The Early 
Idealists,’’ deals with W. T. Harris, the evolution ‘‘reconcilers,’’ 
and Bowne, Howison, and Royce. The omission of any mention of 
L. P. Hickok is hard for this reviewer to forgive, when a minor fig- 
ure like Edward Hitchcock is included. Bowne is credited with 
‘‘the first complete and comprehensive system of philosophy devel- 
oped in America which has had lasting influence . . . ,’’ although 
it is later pointed out that his influence has been mainly in laying 
anew ‘‘the foundation for a theistic theology’’ in the field of re- 
ligion. Bowne and Howison, incidentally, are spared the ‘‘ Critical 
Remarks,’’ ‘‘Critical Reactions,’’ and ‘‘Criticism Continued,’’ 
which punctuates the chapter on Royce. The section on ‘‘The 
Early Pragmatists’’ discusses only Peirce and James, with a single 
mention of Chauncey Wright. A strangely-assorted section en- 
titled ‘‘Interpretations of Culture’’ groups Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry George, Thorstein Veblen, and George Santayana in his Life 
of Reason phase. ‘‘The Later Idealists’’ include Creighton, Hock- 
ing, H. B. Alexander; the personalists, R. T. Flewelling, A. C. 
Knudson, E. S. Brightman; and the realist, A. N. Whitehead. 

Neo-realism and critical realism are treated in a lengthy section 
called ‘‘The Realistic Interlude,’’ which is followed by one on ‘‘The 
Later Pragmatists,’’ Dewey and Mead. An epilogue, ‘‘Current 
Tendencies,’’ with brief summaries of logical empiricism, natural- 
ism, and humanism, concludes the book. A wholly-mistaken at- 
tempt is made to link scientific humanism to the literary movement 
headed by Babbitt and More. The author contends that ‘‘of the 
idealistic systems, personalism seems to be the most widely accepted 
today. Its champions are the most active and show the greatest 
philosophical acumen. It is a concentrated effort to reconcile mod- 
ern science with traditional Protestant theology.’’ He grants, how- 
ever, that since 1900, philosophical idealism has been ‘‘on the de- 
fensive in America. ... From that time to this, naturalistic 
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tendencies have grown strong in American philosophy—so strong, 
in fact, that in the 1930’s naturalism replaced idealism as the pre- 
dominant trend in American philosophical thinking.’’ The termi- 
nology of personalism is conceded to be ‘‘no longer that of the main 
stream of American philosophical thought.’’ The author’s expla- 
nation of this bouleversement relies much too heavily upon the cru- 
dities of the Gilded Age as revelatory of ‘‘a materialism in social 
practice which was in flagrant contradiction to the idealism of the 
philosophers of the time’’ (pp. 576-577). The roots of American 
naturalism go deeper than he supposes, while too much American 
idealism has been anchored firmly in the clouds. The strongly tra- 
ditional cast of this essentially idealistic history makes it seem at 
times like the story of a religious crusade which winds up in a 
losing rear-guard action against the forces of science and indus- 
trialism. That may be a part of the truth. But there are more 
optimistic and inspiring versions of American philosophy than this 
valuable compendium which the author has assembled. 


H. A. L. 


Epitomization. A Study in Philosophy of the Sciences. GEORGE 
Prerrico ConcEeR. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Li- 


brary. Mimeographed by Burgess Publishing Co. 1949. vi+ 
878 pp. 


This is a long, difficult, and profound book. The justification 
which Dr. Conger gives for its production is to be found in the 
magnitude of the problem it attacks—the problem of man’s status 
in the universe, as this can now be traced in the data of contempo- 
rary sciences. Without going back to the past for his systematic 
world-view, and working directly from the findings of natural and 
formal science, Professor Conger builds a comprehensive meta- 
physics which for sweep of view and prodigality of detail bears com- 
parison with the works of Hegel and Whitehead. 

Since Professor Conger’s objective is to improve upon and re- 
place his earlier book, A World of Epitomizations (published in 
1931), the changes in considerable measure have to do with bringing 
the documentation up to date. However, as part of the inducement 
for a close study of the present work, the author provides a new 
naturalistic framework for religion and theology to replace the older 
viewpoints. Also, like Professor F. 8. C. Northrop, Dr. Conger 
finds a considerable basis for understanding between the thought 
of the East and that of the West. In Dr. Conger’s view this comes 
by way of the hypothesis of ‘‘epitomization’’—the doctrine that the 
universe (macrocosm) is not a mind (microcosm), but that mind is 
a small macrocosm. | 
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Plunging directly into his enormous enterprise—without taking 
anything from history except ‘‘warnings’’—Professor Conger pro- 
ceeds to show that the data of the sciences are related somewhat as 
are the fragments secured by splitting a crystal of rock salt along 
various lines of cleavage. Viewed in this fashion, the data of the 
sciences exhibit homologies (rather than analogies), and a careful 
study of these homologies demonstrates that the universe is a vast 
system of systems similar in their structures and processes. 

Among these systems, or realms, are those commonly referred to 
as matter, life, and mind. But prior to these realms, there appear 
to be three other systems which, because of the detailed resem- 
blances of their structures and processes to those of matter, are also 
identifiable as realms. These are the realms of logic, number, and 
space-time or chronogeometry. 

According to Professor Conger, the significant resemblances of 
structures and processes are of three kinds. He calls them, respec- 
tively, epitomization by levels, epitomization by realms, and epito- 
mization by pairs (possibly triads) of realms. Thus the universe, 
although it is not a mind, develops in successive epitomizations, 
from structures which are logical to structures and processes which, 
at the human level, are personal. At this last level the study of 
man’s structure and functioning in relation to the wider universe 
which he epitomizes yields principles for ethics and new resources 
for a philosophy of religion. 

No doubt there are defects in this ambitious effort at organizing 
all modern knowledge (Dr. Conger admits as much). What the 
specific difficulties are will depend in part on one’s own background. 
For example, some critics will doubtless be unwilling to recognize 
that the series of levels within ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘life,’’ and ‘‘mind’’ epit- 
omize the ascending structures of logic, mathematics, and space- 
time, if for no other reason than that Russell’s attempted derivation 
of mathematics from logic is not as convincing as Professor Conger 
would like to have us believe. 

For the reviewer, however, the fundamental difficulty is of a 
somewhat different nature. The work leaves me with the same feel- 
ing I would have if I contemplated one of Dr. Conger’s rock crys- 
tals: we have here a picture of a static universe—a map of a terri- 
tory, without enough of the story of how the territory came into 
being. A ‘‘complementarity principle’’ for philosophy requires that 
we supplement the ‘‘block’’ analysis with the romanticist’s empha- 
sis upon the evolutionary and dynamic aspect. If we are to com- 
bine the two, structure and evolution, in a real ‘‘emergence’’ the- 
ory, I know of only one possible synthesis: a harmonic or musical 
cosmology which starts with resonance on the quantum-mechanical 
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level, passes on to the theory of chemical affinity (valence bonds) in 
terms of resonance bands (Linus Pauling’s theory, completely 
passed over by Conger), rises to the level of resonance phenomena in 
heredity, up to the level of physiological and cortical rhythms, and 
so on. This musical cosmology alone seems to me to provide the 
basis for the realistic, Pythagorean-Platonic, epistemology which 
Professor Conger accepts as basic to his thinking. 

But when all criticisms have been made, Epitomization still 
stands as a model of what a contemporary philosophy of nature 
could be. I marvel at Professor Conger’s ability to keep constantly 
before him, in full view, all these issues, data, and theories. Used 
only for bibliographic purposes, the book would still be a uranium 
mine of references to significant literature in all fields of science. 


Outver L. REISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Chance and Symbol. RicHarp Hertz. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1948. viit+198 pp. $3.00. 


This little book is a metaphysical lament over the dislocations 
of our time. Its pivotal point is a distinction between ‘‘action 
space’’ and ‘‘ideal space.’’ The former is associated with Kant’s 
phenomenal world congenial to the scientific understanding, the 
latter with his ethical and esthetic kingdom of ends and transcen- 


dental selves, not ‘‘things.’’ The trouble with our time is that 
ideal space has collapsed, and we live, move, and have our being 
in the fragmented mechanical space of action, as atomic and self- 
assertive individuals. We are liberal, logical, damned democrats. 
‘* Activism is all that is left of our society after analysis has thrust 
its dagger into the heart of ideal space.’’ So the benign sense of 
living in ‘‘fatherlands,’’ with their spiritual cohesive binding to- 
gether persons who otherwise are drab and lonely, has receded, 
leaving logic and ‘‘objective truth’’ in possession of the field. 
This has reduced it to a field of ‘‘chance’’ and statistical averages. 
In previous times, when ‘‘Symbol’’ was still pervasive and domi- 
nant, the field was one of high romance. It was the ideal space 
of cosmic dreams. At first these took the form of myths, but, in 
the future, art will become their more sophisticated vehicle and 
again spiritualize the field of experience. 

Like Schopenhauer and certain Indian philosophers, the author 
sees all action as in the service of the Will, and Will as serving the 
Analyzing Intellect. So there is a kind of original sin in any 
vita activa. We must lose our wilful individuality in something 
supra-individual. Like Bergson, he sees reality as Process, too 
full for the sound and foam of conceptual statement. Only a 
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vibrant and sympathetic rapport will reveal the nature of things. 
Like Hegel and Cassirer, he posits ‘‘Form’’ as the spiritual, or- 
ganizing principle, advancing into and retreating from our human 
situation, thus making it radiant for a while, then leaving it auf- 
gehoben. And like Eliot, he sees a sort of panacea in tradition- 
alism. 

One is saddened by the sense that authors who write in this 
vein—it has become a trend—have in view facts of fundamental 
significance, but have failed to digest and state them with justice 
to the norms of cognition. Half realizing this, they fiercely vic- 
timize logic (calling it ‘‘the Aristotelian logic of self-identity,’’ p. 
125) and science (‘‘Where except in Moscow is scientific consist- 
ency?’’ p. 116). Ours is an age of little intellects which have 
abdicated in favor of little imaginations. Were we greater imagi- 
natively or intellectually, we would formulate our vision of real- 
ity in a new epic with the grandeur of the Divine Comedy or in an 
argument that does not require for its defense a particular, eso- 
teric School of Thought. But so many of us consider this stand- 
ard of greatness as itself the wizened fruit of superannuated 
‘‘liberalism,’’ so the wells must remain poisoned and each of us 
retires further for company into his coterie, with its secret words 
and its anxious preparation to give and get non-logical opposition. 

V.C. A. 


The State and the Citizen. An Introduction to Political Philos- 
ophy. J. D. Massorr. (Hutchinson’s University Library, 
No. 6.) London: Hutchinson’s University Library. 1948. 
180 pp. 7/6. 


‘*The aim of this book is to work through partial and one-sided 
theories of political obligation towards a more complete view.’’ 
Discounting the theories of Plato and Aristotle, because their 
‘‘essentials’’ are ‘‘embedded in Greek life,’? Mabbott begins by 
sketching the theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. Against 
this background he then traces the development by which ‘‘the 
State was made by Hegel and his followers to absorb into itself the 
whole of freedom and morality.’’ (These followers, the British 
Hegelians, seem to furnish the perspective in terms of which he 
interprets Rousseau as well as Hegel.) For criticisms of this de- 
velopment, he next turns to ‘‘theories limiting state action.’’ He 
distinguishes three types: ‘‘natural rights’’ theories, theories that 
emphasize ‘‘the immorality of compulsion,’’ and theories that in- 
sist upon ‘‘non-political values and loyalties.’’ The first type he 
dismisses, largely because of the difficulty of actually listing such 
rights, and the second type, because the laws of the state can, in 
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fact, appeal to moral motives. His own theory of the appropriate 
‘limits of state action’’ is a variant of the third type. He now 
faces the problem of the place the state still retains within these 
limits. He first treats this as a problem of isolating the different 
ends to be pursued by state action (hardly an easier task, it might 
seem, than listing the natural rights of the individual), and then 
as a problem of the relations that arise in this pursuit between 
the state and other associations. The most important ends that he 
endorses are security, social conduct, and the settlement of dis- 
putes. The pressing contemporary question of whether or not the 
state should pursue economic ends, he puts to one side to be settled 
by the empirical investigations of the social sciences. Having as- 
signed the state its place in terms of different ends, and having 
recognized the existence of still other social ends to be pursued 
within the state by other means besides state action (i.e., by the 
action of other associations or even by the individual citizen him- 
self), he can conclude that the unity claimed for the state by 
Rousseau and the Hegelians is a dangerous ‘‘myth’’ that lends 
theoretically unwarranted support to totalitarian practices. 

In an appendix Mabbot explains the basic distinction he has 
assumed throughout between political philosophy and the social 
sciences. His book has discussed the ends of the state that supply 
‘‘permanent’’ principles of political obligation. He thus would 
seem to reserve for political philosophy only certain moral aspects 
of what it ordinarily covers. Indeed his principles of obligation 
appear adapted from the recent discussions of British moral phi- 
losophy. How limited politically this area of discussion is, he 
himself illustrates by his having omitted any discussion of nazism 
and communism. The ‘‘ideological element’? in nazism, he ex- 
plains, is its racial theory, which is the concern of the ethnologist, 
while the ‘‘ideological element’? in communism ‘‘concerns the 
economist not the philosopher,’’ for ‘‘communism like capitalism is 
not a political philosophy.’’ I find his basic distinction, so illus- 
trated, puzzlingly inapplicable, not merely in nazi or marxist 
terms, but in his own terms. Would not a racial ideology and an 
economic ideology, whatever their scientific status, impose different 
principles of political obligation, which are no less definite and 
permanent than those he has discussed? Why should these prin- 
ciples and their differences not be relevant in a political philosophy 
concerned with such principles? 

In parceling out nazism and communism for investigation by 
different social sciences, Mabbott is defending a diversity of ap- 
proach against the totalitarian claims of political philosophy to 
offer a unified and comprehensive view of all social phenomena. In 
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this defense it is clear that he is proceeding in the same fashion as 
he has proceeded in defending diversity of social ends as a limit- 
ing principle to be respected by the political action of the state. 
Whatever advantage this procedure may have in making allowance 
for the many-sided aspects of social phenomena, it detracts from 
the unity of the ‘‘more complete view’’ at which this book has 
ostensibly aimed in its criticism of ‘‘partial and one-sided theo- 
ries.’’ Indeed this ‘‘more complete view’’ inevitably appears 
‘‘partial’’ against the background of these theories, which are con- 
cerned not merely with the principles of political obligation (and 
suffer distortion when interpreted as if they were) but with these 
other aspects as well that are no concern of Mabbott’s. Moreover, 
since he likens these principles to moral principles, upholds them 
as similarly ‘‘permanent,’’ and distinguishes them from local 
peculiarities and historical circumstances, which he puts to one 
side as the proper empirical province of the social sciences, it is 
striking that the chief merit of his book, as an introduction to 
political philosophy, is its apt and lucid use of episodes from Brit- 
ish political life and history to point up the implications of these 
principles. In fact, since he has finally illustrated his basic dis- 
tinction by assigning to the social sciences the continental theories 
of nazism and communism, since he presumably applied this dis- 
tinction when he began with Hobbes and discounted the ‘‘essen- 
tials’? of Plato and Aristotle because ‘‘embedded in Greek life,’’ 
and since he has interpreted Rousseau and Hegel in the light of 
the moral preoccupations of their British successors, his book would 
seem to acquire this merit at the risk of displaying the insularity 
of the area of discussion its principles illuminate. 
R. C. 


Introduzione ad una fenomenologia della nostra epoca. ENRIco 
CasTELLI. Florence: Fussi. 1948. 130 pp. 


Introduction a4 wne phénoménologie de notre époque. (Actualités 
scientifiques et industrielles, 1085.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 
1949. 88 pp. 


In this little collection of brief sketches Professor Castelli con- 
tinues to comment on the theme of his earlier Il Tempo Esaurito 
(1947), especially on one of its chapters in which he described the 
passing of intimacy, of personal relations. Life has become imper- 
sonal because the technical devices of communication have become 
so central and complicated that they have isolated those who wish 
to communicate. As a result, not only personal devotion, but faith 
in general has become practically impossible. The kind of democ- 
racy in which we live without faith is not even a life of compromise ; 
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it is rather a following of the line of least resistance, a life of con- 
venience. The origins of this state of culture must be sought in 
the rise of the middle (technical) classes, who drove a wedge be- 
tween the people and the aristocracy, and who created the ‘‘lay 
state,’’ an institution essentially foreign to the Italian people. 

H. W. S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of John Martyn Warbeke, 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Mount Holyoke College, May 
21, 1950, at South Hadley, Massachusetts, at the age of 70. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


By ROBERT C. BALDWIN, Professor and Head of the Depart- 


ment of Philosophy; and JAMES A. S. MCPEEK, Professor of 
English, The University of Connecticut 


eine BOOK grows out of the conviction that the most 
fruitful approach to philosophy for beginning students 
can be made through the medium of good literature. The 
selections chosen for the purpose provide an anthology of 
much of the best literature of ideas taken from drama, fic- 
tion, essays, and poetry, representing a wide variety of 
authors such as Sophocles, Shakespeare, Shelley, Melville, 
Hardy, Leopardi, Dostoevsky, Thomas Mann, Rilke, 
Auden, Maxwell Anderson, T. S. Eliot, and many leading 
philosophers. As indicated in the separate chapter intro- 
ductions, the selections are organized thematically into a 
logical pattern with the final passages in each chapter af- 
fording a natural transition to the next topic. This new 
approach will give freshness to the teaching and to the 
study of beginning philosophy, and will foster a taste in the 
student for more advanced studies. At the end of the 


course the student will be aware of a grateful sense of en- 
lightening experience and will have developed the habit of 
recognizing philosophical values in his general reading. 

595 pages, $4.50 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By JOHN A. NICHOLSON, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


IS VOLUME is designed to introduce students to the philosophy o 

religion. It seeks to do this by presenting the interpretation of reli- 
gion given by each of four important thinkers of modern philosophy— 
Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson. These philosophers have been chosen 
because their respective interpretations have been particularly influential in 
determining conceptions of religion that are prevalent at the present time. 
Professor Nicholson believes that a study of the reasoning by which each 
thinker arrived at his interpretation will give the student an understanding 
of the fundamental problems that arise in formulating a philosophy of 
religion and at the same time a more reasoned conception of the place of 
religion in man’s life. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, in addition to the expository part, 
contains selections from the works of Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson. 
These selections are designed to amplify the expository portions of the text; 
they have been chosen so as to include problems in the philosophy of reli- 
gion that were not discussed at all or were only lightly touched upon in the 
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